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Kathe Stresemann was her husband's shield against
the outer world. She brought into the marriage the
practical sense in which he was entirely lacking. She,
who looked like a spoilt child of luxury, with ail that
unobtrusive elegance that seems so costly, was in
reality a frugal provident housewife who knew how to
use the young deputy's none too lavish means to
provide him with a comfortable home. Stresemann was
himself a man of Tew needs, and cared for few things
that money could buy. He had never understood the
attraction of money-making as an end in itself; he was
satisfied if he could earn an adequate subsistence for
his family and himself, and indeed he thought much
less about himself than about his family. He enjoyed
certain amenities of life; he valued good wine and a
good cigar. But in the matter of luxuries his needs
were very modest, and the only thing that possibly
made his moderate means seem irksome was that he
could not buy all the books he wanted, such as rate
editions of Goethe, or a scarce biography of Napoleon.
He had been a bad reckoner at school and remained one
all his life. He never tried to exchange the advantages
of power against those of money. Indeed, he would
not have understood how to do so, for his abilities
deserted him completely when figures came into
question. Anything to do with money seemed too, to
deprive him of his memory. He who knew by heart
every important quotation from Goethe, and who,
later on, was a compendium of documents and treaties,
never knew the amount of his banking account, nor
the contents of his purse.

Once, in the inflation period, during the summer
months of 1923, he sent his private secretary, Henry